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A CONFERENCE OF NEW ENGLAND GOVERNORS. 

BY THE HON. F. T. GREENHALGE, GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS. 



Some time ago it was intimated by me that an informal, busi- 
ness-like conference of New England governors should be held to 
consider what steps were expedient or necessary for the preser- 
vation and advancement of the interests of all New England. 
The suggestion thus put forward had not been reduced to shape 
or proportion, nor were the limits, scope, and purpose of the 
scheme at all distinctly denned. As neither time nor opportu- 
nity has been given for the present realization of this project, it 
may not be out of place to answer the inquiry as to what purpose 
and advantage would be subserved by such a proceeding as that 
suggested. 

I shall therefore, as plainly and concisely as possible, state what 
there was in the proposition as it presented itself in its somewhat 
crude and undefined form. At the outset I may say that it 
seems difficult to imagine what possible objection within any sort 
of reasonable limit could be offered to this suggestion, allowing 
always for the usual mild alarm which is excited by any novel 
idea in the minds of the " Forcible Feebles " of newspaper or 
political circles. To such minds the mere suggestion of such a 
conference brings up fantastic visions of evil portent. They imag- 
ine they see the mysterious John Henry, of Montreal, who during 
the long embargo attempted to create a feeling of disloyalty in 
New England towards the Union ; the gloomy and sinister figure 
of Aaron Burr, with his schemes of personal empire, his dark 
conspiracies, his implacable revenges, rises in all the vast and 
terrible proportions of Milton's Satan ; and inevitably and as a 
matter of course, the Hartford Convention, the stock hHe noir of 
Democratic imagination, again assembles the members of its 
"infernal court" which, according to ancient Eepublican nur- 
sery tales, was plotting to erect the " Kingdom of New England " 
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with a monarch chosen after the most approved opera-louffe 
principles. 

It may be that comments like those referred to are in the 
nature of persiflage and are not meant to be taken seriously, and 
it is true that the jests emanating from the class of minds alluded 
to are so often clothed with solemnity and their serious thoughts 
so often attired in farcical garb that it becomes difficult to decide 
what the true intent of the authors is, or whether they have any 
intent at all. But in answer to all questions and comments which 
may appear to be worthy of serious consideration, I present the 
following suggestions relative to the propriety and expediency of 
a business-like, informal conference of New England governors. 

This is the day of organization, of united, collective action, 
in every line and branch of human industry, effort, action, and 
thought. The world is learning every day the value and efficiency 
of union, of consolidation, of the marshalling and massing of forces, 
for the attainment of any given object, for the preservation of any 
right or advantage. We have organization, united action, in 
every direction. Everywhere we find organization in business of 
capital, manifested in trusts, syndicates, corporations, pools, com- 
binations, many of them beneficial, and many oppressive and il- 
legal ; organizations of labor, forming all kinds of combinations 
under all sorts of names, trades-unions, knights, brotherhoods, 
orders, federations, leagues, lodges, guilds, fraternities. "The 
butcher, the baker, the candle-stick maker," the doctor, the 
lawyer, the plumber, the railroad man, the grocer, the soldier, 
the sailor — all of them, rich and poor, great and small, appear 
to have decided to "get together," and to move, not inde- 
pendently and individually, but in masses, by hundreds and 
thousands, and in very much larger numbers. We have 
also an infinite variety and number of social and political, as 
well as business, organizations. City solicitors, bar associations, 
county commissioners, mayors and ex-mayors, alumni and alumnce 
of school, college, and academy, boards of trade of city, county, 
and State, agricultural societies of county, State, New England, 
and the United States. 

The conference and convention are then the ordinary and 
natural implements employed by the civilization of to-day. It is 
far more ordinary and natural to employ them than not to em- 
ploy them. If the mayors of Massachusetts' cities were to hold a 
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conference, in such a time as the present, to discuss methods of 
relief ; of furnishing employment ; of dealing with pauperism and 
crime ; of the hest system of lighting the streets, or of conveying 
away the sewerage ; of meeting pestilence or diminishing taxes — 
it would probahly be admitted that little harm and much good 
might result. As a conference of mayors might be productive of 
beneficial results, it would seem as if a conference of governors 
need not be fraught with peril or evil consequences. As the next 
larger circle beyond the town or city is the county, and the next 
beyond that the commonwealth, so by natural and regular grada- 
tion or expansion the town or city organization widens into the 
county organization, and this last becomes in its turn a constitu- 
ent part of the State organization ; and the widest and fullest 
development of any organization in any of the six New England 
States is found in New England itself, which has all the elements 
of oneness contributed by climate, history, and situation, by 
affinities, habits, pursuits, and interests. And so potent have 
these factors of unity been that from the beginning the States of 
New England, both as originally constituted and as existing now, 
have, in a great majority of cases, acted as a unit, political, indus- 
trial, or otherwise. 

In the early days of the Eepublic, when interest and senti- 
ment were in an inchoate, if not chaotic, state, the instinct of 
self-preservation prompted the most jealous watchfulness on the 
part of one section, or one locality, toward another and every 
other. The early struggle to maintain and preserve the Union 
from the time of the adoption of the Constitution to the year 
1812 was as heroic as the struggle for Independence or the war 
for the preservation of the Union. The war of 1812, even though 
it brought out at times warm sectional feeling, finally cemented 
and secured the Union. But the men of New England, and par- 
ticularly of Massachusetts, were constantly on the alert to detect 
and resist any hostile combination or any effort to diminish their 
influence or prestige in the Union. Their territory was small, 
and geographically or politically more segregrated from the bulk 
of the national territory than any other portion. For a long 
period, the people had lived, as Palfrey says, "in remarkable 
seclusion from other communities." They were wonderfully homo- 
geneous, and of high and, what is more, of equal, social grade, 
and the whole community was marked by uniformity of charac- 
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ter and purpose, which made New England the great force in the 
establishment of the United States and in its subsequent career. 
The people were accustome d to act together from the first. In 
1643 the four colonies of Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, 
and New Haven formed a league called " The United Colonies 
of New England." These little States contained thirty-nine 
towns and 24,000 people ; and the union, rude as it was, proved of 
great value in the Indian wars which were soon to follow. 

In 1773 Massachusetts, representing New England, came into 
close political sympathy with Virginia ; and New England and 
Virginia led the way to the triumph of liberty and independence 
in 1783. After the formation of the Union the "balance of 
power " was to be preserved. Everything in the situation had 
been carefully weighed and measured, before the Union was 
consummated : population, territorial area, geographical situa- 
tion, wealth, and opportunities for future development. The 
purchase of Louisiana in 1804 occasioned much distrust and com- 
plaint on the part of New England. Already the united South 
had attained an influence in the national councils fraught with 
danger to New England. There were 840,000 slaves in the 
South, and fifteen votes were given to that section on account of 
this part of the population. Even then the so-called "negro 
vote " (which was not a negro vote) had been sufficient to secure 
legislation injurious to New England, and had practically deter- 
mined the Presidential election of 1801. Massachusetts went so 
far as to propose an amendment to the Constitution to correct this 
system of representation, but it was not adopted. In 1808, while 
the "long embargo" was still in force, and the "Force Act" 
was exciting indignation and resistance throughout New Eng- 
land, a call for a convention of the New England States was for- 
mally issued. It was the firm stand of New England at this time 
which contributed largely to the passage of the act lifting the 
embargo, which act was signed by Jefferson March 1, 1809. 

The Hartford Convention was held in December, 1814; but as 
the war soon terminated, and the rights of New England did not 
suffer in the settlement, the proceedings of that convention proved 
to be of no lasting importance, except in the minds of strong 
political partisans, who invest the doings and purposes of 
that body with a significance and complexion not borne out by 
evidence or history. 
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And so from time to time the action and influence of New Eng- 
land have been exerted for the preservation of her rights and inter- 
ests, and without injury or menace to any other portion of the 
country. The conference at Altoona in 1 862 was a notable instance. 
To-day New England is practically a unit — political, social, and in- 
dustrial — but her interests are those of the country at large ; she 
is at the head of the procession, not in the way of it. New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, and all the industrial 
States of the Union are in full sympathy with New England to- 
day upon all the great political and economic questions at issue, 
and they will welcome her leadership in these matters instead of 
disputing it. 

It is apparent, then, that throughout her history New Eng- 
land has been a powerful factor in national affairs, and in the 
protection of her rights and interests by acting as a unit ; that New 
England is the natural, convenient, and effective consolidation of 
the interests and purposes of the several states within her limits ; 
that by reason of her enlightenment, her experience, her devotion 
to the best interests of the whole country, her success in business, 
in industry and in commerce, her educational and charitable insti- 
tutions, in short by reason of everything which tends to develop, 
to strengthen, to adorn a state and to promote the happiness and 
prosperity of the citizen, New England is entitled to the respect 
and consideration of other states and sections of the country. 

But there are dangerous influences and tendencies at work to- 
day which bode no good to the country. The conservative in- 
fluences and tendencies of New England should be expressed in 
every reasonable and intelligent manner. When Caliban rises to 
threaten the country with crude and reckless theories of business 
and finance, it is time that the beneficent powers of Prospero 
should be brought into play. New England has two claims en- 
titling her to be heard: she is most deeply interested in good 
money and good business ; and she has had more experience and 
presumably has more knowledge in these things than the people of 
any other equal area in the United States. As regards all the 
prejudice which may seem to exist against her in some quarters 
of the country, the depth or sincerity of this prejudice may fairly 
be suspected because it is contradicted by many honest and genu- 
ine tributes of respect which are unmistakably offered to her by 
imitation of her institutions, her customs, and her methods. As 
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for Massachusetts, she enjoys the loyal respect and love of her 
sister-states of New England to a most remarkable and gratify- 
ing degree. There is a warm sisterly feeling among the states 
of New England and not the slightest symptom of envy, jeal- 
ousy, or uncharitableness, from one to another, so far as my 
personal observation or information goes. 

The questions of raising a revenue or of preserving a correct 
money standard are not the only questions before the people, 
though they may be of the first magnitude. There are other 
important problems which are to be considered and solved. Uni- 
formity in many lines of legislation is important — uniformity in 
industrial conditions as affected by legislation, in railroad man- 
agement, in sanitary regulations, in marriage and divorce, in the 
laws relating to wills, deeds, etc., in the laws relating to elections, 
to civil and criminal jurisdiction or administration, and in many 
other matters. 

There happen to be six Republican governors in New England 
at present. This has not always been the case ; and as Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut 
have sometimes chosen governors of other political parties, the 
unanimity of sentiment manifested by the present state of things 
might serve to promote an important object of the proposed 
conference, which was to impress the members of the national 
legislature with the wide-spread opposition to radical legisla- 
tion in financial or industrial affairs. 

In 1890 the population of New England was 4,700,745. The 
value of its manufactures in 1880 was $1,106,158,303, and the 
total value of manufactures in the United States was $5,369,579,- 
191, from which it will be seen that New England produced more 
than one-fifth of the entire value of the product of the whole 
country. The great State of New Yx>rk, with a population of 
5,981,934 (an excess of 1,281,389 over that of New England) has 
manufactures to the value of $1,080,696,596, or about $26,000 less 
than the total value of manufactures in New England. It will be 
seen, therefore, that New England is as deeply interested in in- 
dustrial matters or in legislation bearing upon industrial interests 
as any equal area of territory in the country. 

A conference of the chief magistrates of these New Eng- 
land States, a comparison of rules and methods, a discussion 
of popular and legislative tendencies, of popular and legislative 
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needs or desires, of executive and legislative business and the 
methods of performing it, might and ought to be as produc- 
tive of beneficial results as similar conferences of business, polit- 
ical, or social organizations, and it is possible that in critical 
times the united efforts or influence of the governors of ISTew 
England might suffice to turn the scale of political or industrial 
action. 

P. T. Gbeenhalge. 



